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Arctic  Diplomacy 

BY  BLAIR  BOLLES 

THE  shortest  route  between  the  United  States  and  backed  up  by  industry  and  commerce,  are  easier 
European  Russia  crosses  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  view  of  to  defend  than  uninhabited  areas  where  only  the 
the  range  of  the  modern  plane  and  the  possibilities  troops  are  a  factor  in  defense.”*  And  third,  gov- 
of  the  V-bomb,  this  geographical  fact  has  prompted  ernments  controlling  strategic  areas  along  the  Arc- 
military  authorities  in  the  United  States  to  predict  tic  perimeter  have  been  unwilling  to  accord  the 
that  the  polar  regions  would  be  a  major  zone  of  United  States  the  use  of  those  areas  for  military 
combat  should  the  presently  strained  American-  purposes  to  the  extent  which  Washington  appar- 
Soviet  relations  deteriorate  into  war.  “If  our  de-  ently  considers  desirable.  The  Icelandic  govern- 
fenses  are  to  be  between  us  and  the  enemy,  they  ment  in  1946  insisted  on  termination  of  the  defense 
must  be  on  the  Arctic  frontier,”  General  Carl  agreement  which  it  had  concluded  with  the  United 
Spaatz,  then  commanding  general  of  the  Army  States  on  July  i,  1941. The  governments  of  Den- 
Air  Forces,  later  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  mark  and  the  United  States  have  intermittently 
Air  Force,  told  a  Congressional  Committee  in  since  1947  discussed  termination  of  the  agree- 
1947.*  Acting  on  that  assumption,  the  Administra-  ment  for  the  defense  of  Greenland  which  Wash- 
tion  in  Washington  has  endeavored  since  the  end  ington  concluded  on  April  9,  1941  with  Danish 
of  World  War  II  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  per-  Minister  Henrik  de  Kauffman.*  Canada,  on  the 
manent  Arctic  policy  for  the  United  States  through  other  hand,  not  only  permits  the  United  States  to 
diplomatic  negotiation,  military  experiment,  and  station  troops  in  the  Dominion,  but  on  June  27, 
physiological  inquiry.  The  Far  North  attracted  us  1947,  Prime  Minister  King  signed  the  Visiting 
before  1941  almost  solely  as  a  setting  for  adventure  Forces  Act,  which  authorizes  American  military 
and  a  site  for  disconnected  scientific  investigation,  authorities  to  try  American  soldiers  accused  of  com- 
The  United  States  today  is  far  stronger  in  the  Arc-  mitting  crimes  or  breaching  the  peace  in  Canada.^ 
tic  regions  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  but  if  General  The  United  States,  however,  maintains  only  Air 
Spaatz’s  assumption  is  valid,  then  we  remain  poor-  Force  contingents  in  Canada,  of  an  undisclosed 
ly  protected  against  attack  in  the  frigid  zone.  number.  In  Alaska  alone,  which  is  American  terri- 

The  American  effort  to  strengthen  the  northern  tory,  can  the  United  States  maintain  and  move 
approaches  to  this  hemisphere  has  proved  disap-  armed  forces  as  it  pleases  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
pointing  in  three  particulars.  First,  in  field  maneu-  Since  the  basic  assumption  General  Spaatz  suc- 
vers  the  low  temperatures  prevailing  in  the  North  cinctly  stated  has  a  central  place  in  the  planning  of 
for  long  consecutive  periods  prevent  the  satisfac-  strategic  defense  by  the  military  establishment  of 
tory  use  of  weapons  and  tactics  which  are  effective  the  United  States,  a  thoroughgoing  inquiry  by  offi- 
in  other  climates.  General  Jacob  L.  Devers,  com-  cials  and  the  public  into  the  implications  of  Arctic 
mander  of  the  Army  Ground  Forces,  has  said  that  policy  and  the  best  means  for  developing  it  con- 
the  soldier  in  Arctic  climate  spends  so  much  of  his  cretely  and  adequately  is  now  of  urgent  importance, 
time  in  a  fight  for  survival  that  he  has  little  time  to  ,  ,  ,  o  t  u  t  •  c  u  j  < 

,  .  ^  j  \£  r  XT  u  3-  Julius  A.  Krug,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  Statehood  tor 

combat  the  enemy.  Moreover,  northern  iNOrth  Alaska,  Hearings,  before  the  subcommittee  on  Territorial  and 
America — that  is,  Alaska,  the  Yukon  and  Northwest  insular  Possessions  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  House  of 
Territories  of  Canada,  and  Greenland-are  thinly  R'^P^esentanves,  80th  Consress,  ist  Session,  April  16,  1947, P- 

populated,  whereas  “areas  inhabi.ed  by  our  people, 

1.  Military  Establishment  Appropriation  Bill  for  1948,  Hear-  Other  International  Acts  Series  1566  (Washington,  1947). 
tngs  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria-  5.  Defense  of  Greenland,  Agreement  and  Exchange  of  Notes, 
tions.  House  of  Representatives,  8oth  Congress,  ist  Session,  Executive  Agreement  Series  204  (Washington,  1941). 

P-  6.  Statutes  of  Canada  (Ottawa,  King’s  Printer),  II  George  6, 

2.  Hanson  Baldwin,  .Vf«'  York.  Times,  February  8,  1948.  Chapter  47. 
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At  present,  available  evidence  suggests  that  our  pol- 
■  icy  as  now  applied  adds  to  the  tension  of  the  world 
without  promising  to  safeguard  us  effectively  in 
the  event  of  war.  The  House  Select  Committee 
on  Foreign  Aid  this  year  noted  with  concern  that 
Russia  was  signing  trade  agreements  with  North¬ 
ern  European  countries  (Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Iceland)  which  “control,”  or  are  themselves  “stra¬ 
tegic  areas”  on  the  Arctic  perimeter  (Spitsbergen, 
Greenland,  Iceland).^  In  turn,  I.  I.  Yermashev,  lec¬ 
turing  at  the  Polytechnical  Museum  in  Moscow 
on  January  31,  1947,  ridiculed  the  “defense”  mo¬ 
tive  animating  American  Arctic  policy  and  stated: 
“The  Arctic  Basin  is  the  first  sphere  of  world  ex- 

Ipansion.”® 

Officials  of  the  United  States  contend  that  the 
Soviet  Union  merely  exploits  American  policy  in 
the  Arctic  as  a  pretext  for  propagandistic  attack, 
and  reject  the  suggestion  that  the  policy  is  provoca¬ 
tive.  The  tension  between  the  two  great  powers 
where  the  Arctic  is  concerned  is  perhaps  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  general  tension  that  characterizes 
their  relations  with  one  another.  However,  repeated 
statements  in  public  that  military  combat  in  the 
I  .Arctic  is  likely  can  aggravate  the  general  tension. 
“The  emphasis  often  placed  solely  on  the  military 
aspects  of  world  affairs  does  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  peace,”  Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Mar¬ 
shall  said  on  May  5,  1948.  “The  more  that  present 
differences  are  talked  about  and  treated  exclusively 
as  a  military  problem,  the  more  they  tend  to  be- 
j  come  so.”®“  Manifestation  by  the  Soviet  Union 
of  interest  in  the  Arctic  certainly  disturbs  the 
United  States,  as  revealed  by  the  reaction  to  the 
public  disclosure  in  January  1947  that  Russia  had 
sought  from  Norway  the  privilege  of  using  the 
Spitsbergen  Islands  (Svalbard)  for  a  military  base. 

Suggestions  have  appeared  for  softening  the  riv¬ 
alry'  of  the  powers  in  the  Arctic.  The  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  early  in  1947  recommended  that  the  Soviet 
Union  exchange  data  with  Ottawa  on  the  Arctic,  and 
Louis  St.  Laurent,  Canadian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs,  on  July  4, 1947,  announced  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  that  his  government  welcomed 
!  the  co-operation  of  any  “northern  nation”  in  devel- 

i  7-  Preliminary  Report  20  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Foreign  .Aid,  T/ie  East  European  Economy  in  Relation  to  the 
tunpean  Recovery  Program  (VV'ashington,  1948),  p.  60. 

■  •  Quoted  in  Ntoscow  dispatch  to  the  New  York.  Times,  Febru- 

Iiry  2,  1947.  See  also  I.  I.  Yermashev,  “  ‘Polyarnaya  Strategya’  i 
Poharnaya  Fkspansya”  (“‘Polar  Strategy’  and  Polar  Expan¬ 
sion".,  stenographic  report  of  public  lectures  delivered  on  Janu- 
ssy  1947.  All-Union  Lecture  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of 
Hicher  Education  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Publishing  House  of  Pravda, 
Moscow,  1947. 

Marshall  to  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Department 
ot  Slate  Press  Release  No.  344,  May  5,  1948. 


oping  the  Arctic  regions.^  Miss  Emily  Greene 
Balch  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  winner  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  1946,  recommended  that 
governments  put  the  polar  regions  under  an  inter¬ 
national  governmental  administration.*®  A  co-oper¬ 
ative  spirit  marked  the  activities  of  the  powers  in 
the  Arctic  before  World  War  II,  but  in  recent  years 
fear  of  attack  has  prompted  this  country  to  rely  on 
its  own  military  strength  and  on  bilateral  diplomatic 
agreements  to  strengthen  itself  in  the  Far  North. 

THE  ARCTIC  WORLD 

Until  recent  years  neglect,  except  by  a  few  ad¬ 
venturers  and  specialists,  was  the  common  lot  of 
the  Arctic  regions — although  some  Europeans,  not¬ 
ably  the  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  for  centuries 
competed  with  one  another  in  the  economic  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  portions  of  the  Arctic.  Scientists  who 
became  interested  in  those  regions  during  the  past 
75  years  fostered  a  spirit  of  international  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Arctic.  For  example,  as  a 
result  of  the  international  polar  conferences  at 
Hamburg  in  1879  and  Berne  in  1880,  a  number  of 
governments,  including  that  of  the  United  States, 
made  complementary  meteorological  and  magnetic 
studies  in  the  Arctic  and  pooled  their  findings.  In 
May  1926  men  of  three  nations,  the  American,  Ells¬ 
worth,  the  Norwegian,  Amundsen,  and  the  Italian, 
Nobile,  crossed  the  North  Pole  together  in  a  dirig¬ 
ible.  The  United  States  and  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  joined  in  diligent  search  when  Leva¬ 
nevsky  of  Russia  and  his  five  crewmen  disappeared 
on  their  flight  from  Moscow  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
in  1937.  Again,  the  United  States  in  that  same  year 
encouraged  the  Russians  to  make  their  transpolar 
flight  which  ended  in  California. 

The  theoretical  possibility  that  governments  might 
use  the  land  formations  in  the  Northern  seas  for 
military  purposes  was  foreseen  immediately  after 
World  War  I.  In  Article  9  of  the  treaty  of  Febru¬ 
ary  9,  1920  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Norway 
in  Spitsbergen,  the  signatories  (the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Dominions,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  plus  the  Soviet  Union,  which  adhered  to 
the  treaty  in  1925)  forbade  the  establishment  of  mil¬ 
itary  bases  in  the  archipelago.  The  islands,  a  source 
of  coal,  lie  above  the  winter  limit  of  shipping  north 
of  Norway  between  74°  and  81°  north  latitude  and 
10°  and  35°  east  longitude.  But  the  strategic  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Arctic  area  was  generally  overlooked  un¬ 
til  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  in  1922  described  the  sig- 

9.  United  Press  Dispatch,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  5, 
1947. 

10.  New  York  Times,  April  27,  1947. 
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nificancc  of  the  great  circle  course  over  the  Arctic 
Sea“  ant]  brought  abtjut  general  recognition  of  the 
practical  utility  of  transpolar  flight. 

In  anticipation  of  his  own  article  Stefansson  in 
191S  had  claimed,  for  Canada,  Wrangel  Island  in 
the  Arctic  o(l  the  Northern  coast  of  Siberia,  550 
miles  east  of  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  potentially  useful  as  an  airport.  Russia, 
however,  transported  settlers  and  raised  the  Soviet 
flag  there  in  1924  and  1926,  and  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  neither  dis¬ 
puted  nor  formally  recognized  this  action.  Each  of 
the  three  governments  had  grounds  for  claiming 
the  island.  Russia  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  sovereign 
over  the  major  portion  of  the  strategic  Arctic  re¬ 
gion,  bounded  customarily  not  by  the  Arctic  Circle 
but  by  an  irregular  line  limiting  the  area  in  which 
the  average  temperature  for  the  warmest  month  is 
less  than  50°  Fahrenheit.*^ 

This  region  includes  the  Arctic  Sea,  covering 
about  5400,000  square  miles,  the  shorelines  of  the 
sea  (excepting  Norway),  the  islands  within  the  sea, 
part  of  Greenland,  and  much  of  Labrador.  By  far 
the  longest  Arctic  Sea  shoreline  is  the  northern 
boundary  of  Russia,  which  reaches  from  30°  east 
longitude  to  170°  west.  Parts  of  the  shoreline  be¬ 
long  also  to  the  United  States  (Alaska),  Canada, 
and  Denmark  (Greenland).  Russia,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Norway  control  the  islands  within  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

The  strategic  area  of  the  Arctic  extends  well  be¬ 
low  the  line  of  50°  monthly  maximum  average 
temperature.  To  command  the  Arctic  or  a  portion 
of  it,  a  people  must  command  a  piortion  of  the  sub- 
Arctic.  Most  of  Alaska,  including  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  is  sub-.\rctic,  as  is  Canada  southward  along 
the  Mackenzie  River  to  Forth  Smith,  1,300  miles 
from  the  river’s  mouth;  the  forest  lands  of  Labra¬ 
dor;  and  portions  of  Russia.  Moreover,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Arctic  strategy  depends  on  control  of 
the  approaches  to  the  area.  Thus  certain  regions  on 
the  Atlantic  Cireat  Circle  course  south  of  the  sub- 
Arctic  are  important  sites  in  Arctic  policy — notably 
Iceland,  Newfoundland'^®  (where  the  United  States 

11.  V’ilhjalmur  Stefansson,  The  ’Northward  Course  of  Empire 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1922).  See  also  Stefansson, 
“Arctic  as  an  Air  Route  of  the  Future,”  National  Geographic, 
.August  1922,  pp.  205'-i8;  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  North  to 
the  Orient  (New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1937). 

12.  M.  C.  Shclesnyak,  Across  the  Top  of  the  World  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Navy  Department,  1947),  p.  14. 
12a.  “Agreement  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  of  America  relative  to  the  bases 
leased  to  the  United  States  of  America  (and  exchange  of  notes) 
together  with  Protocol  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  concern¬ 
ing  the  defence  (r/r]  of  Newftiundland.”  British  Foreign  Office 
Treaty  Series  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1941).  For  Canadian  military 


has  the  right  to  maintain  air  and  naval  bases  until 
2059),  the  Faroe  Islands  (part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Denmark)  occupied  by  Britain  during  World 
War  II  after  the  German  occupation  of  Denmark, 
and,  for  European  powers.  Northern  Norway  and 
the  Murmansk  and  Petsamo  areas  of  Russia. 

WORLD  WAR  II  IN'  ARCTIC 

The  contemporary  official  American  conception 
of  the  Arctic  region  as  a  strategic  center  of  any  fu¬ 
ture  war,  involving  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  a  European  or  Asiatic  power,  has  de¬ 
veloped  from  experience  gained  in  World  War  II. 
Although  that  war  lacked  the  transpolar  features 
which  are  theoretically  feasible  and  which  the  spec¬ 
ulations  of  General  Spaatz  and  observers  sharing  his 
views  now  emphasize,  it  was  the  first  Arctic  war  of 
any  magnitude.  Combat  occurred  in  both  the  Arc¬ 
tic  and  sub-Arctic  regions,  and  Japanese  forces  for 
a  period  occupied  a  portion  of  sub-Arctic  America 
in  the  Aleutians.  The  effectiveness  of  aerial  opera¬ 
tions  deep  in  the  temperate  zone  depended  on 
meteorological  data  reported  by  Americans  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Far  North.  The  principal  lines  of 
communications  from  the  United  States  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Allies  followed  the  Atlantic  Great  Circle 
course  through  the  areas  of  support  of  the  Arctic 
and  the  sub-Arctic.  Control  of  the  approaches  to 
the  Arctic  strengthened  the  Allies  in  the  maritime 
phases  of  the  war. 

The  United  States  took  diplomatic  and  militar)' 
steps  to  safeguard  its  far  northern  approaches  be¬ 
fore  it  formally  became  a  belligerent  in  World 
War  II.  The  Ogdensburg  Agreement  of  August  17, 
1940,  establishing  a  permanent  Joint  United  States- 
Canada  Board  of  Defense  “to  consider  in  the  broad 
sense  the  defense  of  the  northern  half  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,”*^  made  possible  the  construction  | 
of  eleven  weather  bases  in  Labrador,  the  construe-  i 
tion  of  the  Alaska  Highway  as  a  military  com¬ 
munication  line  from  Edmonton  to  Fairbanks,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Northwest  Staging  Route 
for  the  flight  of  combat  and  transport  planes  from 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  across  Canada  to  Alaska. 
The  United  States  also  constructed,  under  other 
agreements,  (lOose  Bay  Airport  in  Labrador  and 
the  Canol  petroleum  extraction  and  refinery  project 
in  the  Yukon  territory. 

From  Canada,  the  Arctic  defense  arrangements 
of  the  United  States  fanned  out  eastward  and  west- 

rights  in  Newfoundland  in  event  of  a  new  outbreak  of  war,  s« 
“Agreement  between  the  governments  of  Canada,  Newfoundland 
and  the  United  Kingdom  respecting  Defence  Installations  in 
Newfoundland,  March  31,  1946"  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1946)- 

13.  Louise  VV.  Holborn,  War  and  Peace  Aims  of  the  L’nitti 
Nations  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1943),  p.  29. 
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ward.  The  eastward  development,  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  periphery  of  the  Arctic,  came  first.  Its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes  from  North 
America  to  Europe.  The  exchange  of  American 
destroyers  for  the  use  of  British  possessions  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  military  bases  assigned  the 
United  States  rights  in  Newfoundland.  Giving 
.\merica  a  new  foothold  in  the  Arctic  itself,  the 
agreement,  signed  on  April  9,  1941,  authorizing  the 
United  States  to  defend  Greenland,  noted  “the  ex¬ 
posed  position  of  the  Danish  flag  in  Greenland” 
and  “the  grave  danger  that  European  territorial 
possessions  in  America  may  be  converted  into  stra¬ 
tegic  centers  of  aggression  against  nations  of  the 
.American  continent,”  and  therefore  granted  the 
United  States  “the  right  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  such  landing  fields,  seaplane  facilities  and 
radio  and  meteorological  installations”  and  “to  im¬ 
prove  and  deepen  harbors  and  anchorages  and  the 
approaches  thereto,  to  install  aids  to  navigation  by 
air  and  by  water,  and  to  construct  roads,  communi¬ 
cation  services,  fortifications,  repair  and  storage 
facilities,  and  housing  for  personnel,  and,  generally, 
the  right  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  the  efficient  operation,  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  such  defense  facilities  as  may  be  estab¬ 
lished.”’"^ 

On  July  I,  1941  the  United  States  brought  its 
new  series  of  Arctic  defenses  within  900  miles  of 
the  European  continent  through  agreement  with 
Iceland  for  use  of  military  bases  there.” 

The  development  of  Arctic  policy  westward  to 
protect  Alaska  aimed  at  safeguarding  airways  ra¬ 
ther  than  sea  lanes.  Across  the  aerial  route  from 
North  America  to  Russia  via  Bering  Strait  lend- 
Icase  planes  were  ferried  in  1942,  1943,  1944,  and 
1945.  At  one  point  during  the  war  America  had 
more  than  200,000  naval,  military,  and  air  troops 
stationed  in  Alaska,  but  until  1939  neither  the  Navy 
Department  nor  Congress  had  manifested  serious 
interest  in  the  fortification  of  the  territory.  In  that 
year  the  Navy  decided  to  build  air  stations  at  three 
points  at  intervals  of  700  miles — Sitka,  Kodiak,  and 
Dutch  Harbor.  In  manning  the  Aleutians  the  Navy 
ignored  suggestions  of  naval  theorists’^  and  did  not 
establish  bases  on  the  islands  Kiska  and  Attu,  both 
of  which  Japan  occupied  in  1942  with  about  10,000 
troops  and  abandoned  in  1943  after  immobilizing 
“from  100,000  to  150,000  U.S.  troops  plus  a  strong 
naval  task  force  for  15  months.”’^  The  Army  Air 
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Forces  operated  bases  near  Fairbanks  and  Nome, 
but  the  Air  Forces  seldom  had  more  than  300 
planes  on  hand  in  Alaska  at  any  time  throughout 
the  war. 

POSTWAR  ARCTIC  POLICY 

American  policy  with  respect  to  the  Arctic  in  the 
postwar  years  is  based  on  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  gained  and  arrangements  made  during  the 
war,  but  it  stresses  defense  against  a  possibility 
which  received  only  passing  consideration  from 
1941  to  1945 — and  that  is  transpolar  attack.  Amer¬ 
icans  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  fascinated  by  trans¬ 
polar  possibilities.  The  Norwegian,  Bernt  Balchen, 
in  an  address  to  the  Norwegian  Geographic  Society 
in  Oslo  on  January  22,  1947,  described  the  Arctic 
as  a  focal  point  of  air  operations  in  any  eventual 
war,  since  “the  North  Polar  region  is  the  shortest 
route  between  the  areas  vitally  concerned.”’*  How¬ 
ever,  the  United  States  is  concerned  also  with  the 
possibility  of  attack  along  the  Arctic  perimeter,  as 
General  Spaatz  made  clear  in  testimony  at  the 
Capitol.’^ 

“While  none  of  us  know  when  war  may  come,” 
he  said,  “we  can  with  reasonable  assurance  tell  from 
whence  it  will  come.  Wars  of  a  scale  of  magnitude 
adversely  to  affect  the  United  States  must  be  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  primary  elements — a  large  population 
which  may  become  warlike  and  a  vast  industrial  re¬ 
source  for  the  production  of  weapons.  .  .  .  There  are 
three  possible  areas  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  where 
these  two  conditions  do  exist.  The  first  is  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  where  both  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars  originated.  The  second  is  in  Eastern  Eurasia 
and  the  nearby  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  whence 
the  Japanese  jumped  off  the  last  time.  The  third  is 
the  land  mass  of  central  Asia.  It  is  certain  that  the 
weapon  of  the  future  which  will  immediately  attack 
us  and  which  must  give  us  the  gravest  concern  is  the 
long-range  bomber  or  the  long-range  guided  missile. 
Either  of  these  weapons  will  follow  Great  Circle 
courses.  Trace  Great  Circle  courses  from  either  of  the 
three  areas  mentioned  above  to  the  industrial  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  we  find  that  all  of  these 
courses  thus  described  pass  over  or  near  the  Arctic 
regions.  .  .  .  Likewise,  if  our  own  weapons  are  to 
move  to  the  war  chests  of  the  enemy,  they  must  follow 
the  same  courses  and  have  the  range,  the  speed  and 
the  characteristics  to  follow  the  same  pathways  to  the 
war-making  potential  of  the  enemy.” 

Anticipating  the  modern  polar  military  theorists, 
the  late  General  William  E.  Mitchell  coined  an 
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axiom:  “He  who  holds  Alaska  holds  the  world.”^° 
Alaska  is  now  the  strategic  center  of  the  United 
States  Arctic  policy.  Postwar  training  operations 
there  stress  defense  against  attack  from  the  Arctic 
regions  themselves.  The  principal  air  base  is  Ladd 
Field,  10  miles  from  Fairbanks.  Facilities  developed 
during  World  War  II  are  still  available.  Admiral 
C.  A.  Lockwood,  the  Naval  Inspector  General,  in 
reviewing  American  operations  in  the  Alaskan 
theater  during  the  last  war,  formally  expressed  the 
opinion  on  September  4,  1946  that  “strategically 
this  area  is  of  great  importance  and  will  continue 
to  be  so,”  and  that  “military  and  naval  facilities  in 
that  area  may  be  urgently  needed  in  tbe  future.”^‘ 
The  Army  today  is  Alaska’s  “biggest  industry.”^^ 
Yet  the  size  of  the  military  force  in  Alaska  is 
small.  The  Air  Force  on  February  29,  1948  had 
only  one  fighter  group,  75  planes,  and  one  bomber 
squadron  there.^^  The  Army  at  the  same  period 
had  7,000  troops  in  Alaska,  “all  service  troops, 
servicing  the  Air  Force.”^'*  “We  think  there  should 
be  some  combat  units  in  Alaska,  to  bring  that  up 
to  something  like  15,000,”  according  to  General 
Omar  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States 
Army.^’  However  important  the  officials  of  the 
military  establishment  consider  the  Arctic,  they 
garrison  it  weakly.  The  task  of  the  Alaskan  force 
is  to  defend  a  peninsula  which  is  one-fifth  the 
size  of  the  combined  48  states.  Yet  the  troops  on 
location  and  the  bases  to  which  they  are  assigned 
are  reported  to  be  poorly  equipped.^*^ 

DIPLOMATIC  PROBLEMS 

The  diplomatic  interests  of  Russia  and  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  their  postwar 
Arctic  policies  have  centered  on  Spitsbergen,  Fin¬ 
land,  Canada,  Greenland,  and  Iceland.  Neither 
great  power  has  been  able  to  obtain  all  the  priv¬ 
ileges  it  sought.  The  Norwegian  Storting  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1947,  by  a  vote  of  loi  to  ii,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  in  effect  denied  the  Soviet  pro¬ 
posal  that  Norway  and  Russia  declare  that  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Spitsbergen  was  the  joint  concern  of  the 
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two  countries.^’  The  Storting’s  resolution  in  part 
stated  that  “the  international  situation  has  .  .  . 
changed,  as  a  result  of  the  termination  of  the  war 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  contributed  so  mightily, 
as  a  result  of  the  United  Nations  having  come  into 
being  and  having  taken  up  their  work  for  peace 
and  security,  and  not  the  least  as  a  result  of  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  with  regard  to 
disarmament,  which  was  initiated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  that  extent  the  circumstances  which 
conditioned  the  wording  of  the  Norwegian  draft 
declaration  are  no  longer  present  and  the  opening 
of  the  negotiations  of  a  military  character  with  any 
single  foreign  power  concerning  the  defense  of  a 
region  under  Norwegian  sovereignty  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  the  foreign  policy  which  the  government 
in  concert  with  the  Storting  have  pursued  since 
liberation  .  .  .  The  Storting,  never  forgetting  the 
assistance  given  to  Norway  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
agree  that  discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
State  which  besides  Norway  has  particular  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  on  Svalbard,  otherwise  should  be 
continued  concerning  preparations  for  a  revision 
of  the  Spitsbergen  (Svalbard)  Treaty  of  1920  with 
a  view  to  making  it  more  satisfactory.  The  Storting 
further  agrees  that,  when  negotiations  are  opened 
with  the  other  signatory  powers,  those  states  which 
in  the  last  World  War  have  fought  against  Norway 
or  its  allies  should  be  excluded.” 

But  postwar  diplomacy  lengthened  the  Russian 
shoreline  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  that  the  treaty  settle¬ 
ment  with  Finland,  in  accordance  with  the  Russo- 
Finnish  armistice  agreement  of  September  19,  1944, 
permanently  ceded  to  the  U.S.S.R.  the  province  of 
Petsamo  (Pechanga).^®  As  a  result,  the  continental 
territories  of  only  two  states  in  the  Eastern  Hemis¬ 
phere  now  directly  front  the  Arctic — Russia  and 
Norway. 

ICELAND 

The  United  States  has  negotiated  with  three  gov¬ 
ernments  in  order  to  advance  its  postwar  Arctic 
policy.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  the  Truman 
administration  suggested  to  the  government  of 
Iceland  that  it  accord  us  the  permanent  use  of  mil¬ 
itary  bases.  During  wartime  occupation,  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  July  i,  1941,  the  United 
States  constructed  and  manned  the  air  base  of 
Keflavik  and  manned  the  naval  base  of  Hvalfjor- 
dur,  while  the  United  Kingdom  constructed  an 
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air  base  at  Reykjavik,  the  Icelandic  capital.  The 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Olafur  Thors  re¬ 
jected  the  American  request  for  permanent  priv¬ 
ileges.  The  agreement  of  October  7,  1946  required 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  its  military  and 
naval  personnel  from  the  island  within  180  days, 
but  it  left  this  country  with  a  foothold  there  by 
stating:  “The  Keflavik  Airport  will  continue  to  be 
available  for  use  by  aircraft  operated  by  or  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
connection  with  the  fulfillment  of  United  States 
obligations  to  maintain  control  agencies  in  Ger- 
many. 

That  limited  concession,  which  the  Icelandic 
parliament  approved  32  to  14  (with  6  members  ab¬ 
staining),  created  a  tense  political  situation  in  Ice¬ 
land  and  precipitated  the  withdrawal  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  government  headed  by  Prime  Minister  Olafur 
Thors.  The  Communist  party,  which  in  the  1946 
elections  won  10  of  the  52  parliamentary  seats,  organ¬ 
ized  a  one-day  general  strike  in  Reykjavik  in  pro¬ 
test  against  the  agreement,  and  the  10  Communists 
in  parliament  voted  solidly  against  its  acceptance. 
The  strike  failed,  however;  the  work  stoppage  was 
not  general.  The  Thors  government  fell.  Although 
the  Prime  Minister  was  a  member  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  party  (whose  20  members  formed  the  largest 
single  party  bloc  in  parliament),  his  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  included  two  Communists.  There  are  no 
Communists  in  the  government  of  Stefan  J.  Stef- 
ansson.  Social  Democrat,  which  succeeded  that  of 
Thors. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Keflavik  concession,  the 
Icelandic  Airport  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  a 
United  States  firm,  the  American  Overseas  Air¬ 
lines,  operates  the  airport.  In  authorizing  America 
to  use  Keflavik,  the  agreement  (paragraph  4)  pro¬ 
vided:  “To  this  end  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  and  may,  at  its  ex¬ 
pense,  maintain  at  the  airport  either  directly  or 
under  its  responsibility  the  services,  facilities,  and 
personnel  necessary  to  such  use.  The  special  char¬ 
acter  of  these  aircraft  and  their  personnel  will  be 
respected  as  far  as  customs,  immigration  and  other 
facilities  are  concerned.  No  landing  fees  shall  be 
charged  such  aircraft.”^®  Trans-Atlantic  planes  of 
American  Overseas  Airlines  halt  at  Keflavik.  Cana¬ 
dian,  British,  Dutch,  French,  and  Scandinavian 
commercial  air  lines  also  use  the  field,  but  the  Ice¬ 
land  Communists  continue  to  focus  their  animosity 
on  the  United  States,  as  shown  in  the  bitter  com¬ 
ments  about  America  in  the  Communist  newspaper 
Thjodviljinn.  The  British  have  severed  all  special 
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military  connections  with  Iceland.  In  withdrawing, 
the  British  presented  the  Reykjavik  airport  to  Ice¬ 
land  at  no  cost;  while  for  $300,000  the  United  States 
has  turned  over  to  Iceland  the  naval  base  at 
Hvalfjordur. 

CANADA  AND  GREENLAND 

On  February  12,  1947,  the  State  Department  an¬ 
nounced  the  conclusion  of  a  new  defense  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
provides  for  the  “mutual  and  reciprocal  availability 
of  military,  naval  and  air  facilities  in  each  country,” 
but  “this  principle  is  to  be  applied  as  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  in  specific  cases.”  The  agreement  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  seven  meteorological  sta¬ 
tions  on  the  Canadian  archipelago,  and  the  Domin¬ 
ion  government  retained  the  right  to  operate  them 
jointly  with  the  United  States.  “From  the  military 
standpoint  and  the  security  standpoint  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  some 
stations  be  moved  into  the  Arctic,”  Colonel  D.  N. 
Yates,  Weather  Service,  United  States  Army  Air 
Forces,  had  said  before  the  conclusion  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  justifying  a  northern  weather  program.^* 
The  Air  Force  supplements  this  stationary  weather 
reporting  by  sending  a  B-29  at  frequent  intervals 
on  a  weather  flight  from  Alaska  to  the  North  Pole. 
The  meteorological  service  is  a  military  as  well  as 
a  scientific  undertaking.  Upon  the  announcement 
of  the  United  States-Canada  agreement,  the  Soviet 
organ  Izvestia  stated  that  it  possessed  “obviously 
aggressive  characteristics.”^^  Careful  not  to  fan 
Russian  suspicions,  the  Canadian  government  had 
minimized  the  military  importance  of  Exercise 
Muskox,  which  during  the  winter  of  1945-46  had 
tested  the  usefulness  of  motorized  military  equip¬ 
ment  in  cold  weather  and  on  snow-covered  terrain 
in  Northern  Canada,  and  on  which  the  Canadian 
government  permitted  the  United  States  to  send 
observers. 

Greenland,  the  huge  island  neighboring  Canada 
on  the  east,  was  a  useful  source  of  weather  informa¬ 
tion  during  World  War  IP^  and  an  important 
point  of  defense  of  the  air  and  sea  lanes  along  the 
Great  Circle  course  over  the  Atlantic  from  North 
America  to  Europe.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
the  United  States  transferred  to  Danish  operation 
the  17  weather  bases  which  American  forces  had 
established  in  Greenland  during  the  war.  The  Dan- 
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ish  government  has  acquiesced  in  the  desire  of 
the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington  to  use  Thule, 
(ireenland,  in  the  summer  of  1948  as  an  assembly 
point  for  materials  to  be  transported  by  air  to  Elles¬ 
mere  Island,  Canada,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Arctic  meteorological  station.  In  the  absence 
of  a  new  agreement  to  supplant  the  Defense  of 
Greenland  Agreement  of  April  9,  1941,  the  United 
States  retains  the  use  of  the  military  bases  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  war,  but  the  inconclusive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Danish-American  conversations,  as  they 
have  proceeded  to  date,  leaves  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  Greenland  fraught  with  uncer¬ 
tainty.  In  addition  to  other  considerations  that 
might  explain  Denmark’s  reluctance  to  accord  to 
the  United  States  the  permanent  privileges  it  seeks, 
the  proximity  of  that  country  to  the  Soviet  Union 
endows  Danish  foreign  policy  with  the  quality  of 
caution,  especially  so  long  as  the  United  States  does 
not  guarantee  Denmark  against  attack.  Danish 
public  opinion  has  wondered  whether  a  Greenland 
agreement,  designed  to  improve  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  might  not  expose  defenseless  Den¬ 
mark  to  danger. 

ARCTIC  WAR  (;AMES 

If  military  men  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
.\rctic  and  sub-Arctic  regions  may  be  a  theatre 
of  warfare  between  the  United  States  and  the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  their  main  source  of  concern  should  be 
not  diplomacy,  but  the  Americans’  imperfect  ad¬ 
justment  to  warfare  and  life  in  extreme  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  the  underpopulation  of  the  Northern 
areas  in  which  the  United  States  is  interested. 

(leneral  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1946  expressed 
the  opinion  that  large-scale  ground  operations  in 
the  4()-below  temperature  (Fahrenheit)  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  were  unlikely,  and  he  commented  on  the  high 
number  of  casualties  suffered  by  American  troops 
in  relatively  mildly  cold  weather  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge  in  Belgium  in  December  1944.^"*  But 
an  effort  by  an  enemy  to  establish  a  foothold  in 
Arctic  North  America  is  not  beyond  possibility. 
.\n  attack  at  40°  below  could  not  be  ignored  by  us 
because  of  the  temperature.  Russia  is  experienced 
in  combat  in  far  more  intense  cold  than  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  during  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge, 
although  Russian  troops  have  not  fought  often  in 
Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  conditions.  The  coldest  spot 
in  the  world,  so  far  as  records  are  available,  is 
Oimekon,  Siberia,  150  miles  south  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  where  the  temperature  has  reached  90°  be¬ 
low  zero  (Fahrenheit).  In  an  effort  to  discount  the 
effect  of  the  Northern  cold,  Stefansson  has  pointed 
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out  that  five  states  in  America  have  recorded  tem¬ 
peratures  of  55°  below  zero  or  colder — Wyoming 
66°,  Montana  63°,  North  Dakota  60°,  Minnesota 
59°,  and  South  Dakota  58°.  Yet  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  military  establishment  to  cope  with 
the  weather  at  the  Far  North  have  demonstrated 
that  the  extreme  cold  interferes  seriously  with  the 
conduct  of  combat  operations.*’ 

The  United  States  began  to  make  cold-weather 
combat  tests  under  simulated  conditions  at  Con¬ 
cord,  Massachusetts,  in  1935.  In  1938  a  cold-weather 
experimental  station  was  constructed  at  Ladd  Field, 
Alaska,  but  serious  tests  began  only  in  the  winter 
of  1941 -1942,  and  they  were  sketchy.  During  World 
War  II  Canada  conducted  two  cold-weather  exer¬ 
cises,  both  of  them  south  of  the  sub-Arctic  zone— 
Operation  Eskimo  in  the  dry  cold  of  Northern 
Saskatchewan,  and  Operation  Polar  Bear  in  the 
wet  cold  of  snow-covered  mountains  in  British 
Columbia. 

More  intensive  investigation  of  cold-weather  pos¬ 
sibilities  began  after  the  war.  In  March  1946  the 
carrier  Midway  visited  Davis  Strait,  where  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  within  200  miles  of  the  Arctic  Circle  with  j 
57  planes  and  one  helicopter,  all  of  which  prac¬ 
ticed  take-off  and  landing  operations  from  the  ship 
in  low  temperature  and  in  snowy  weather.  Also  in 
March  1946  the  participants  in  Exercise  Muskox 
began  their  progress  from  Churchhill,  on  Hudson’s  | 
Bay,  northward  to  Cambridge  Bay  above  the  Cir-  = 
cle,  and  then  westward  and  southward  to  Edmon¬ 
ton.  Three  United  States  Army  Air  Force  supply 
planes  and  six  gliders  took  part  in  the  Exercise,  i 
In  October  1946  the  Army  Air  Forces  announced 
the  policy  of  rotating  B-29  bomber  groups  and  P-51 
fighter  squadrons  in  service  at  Alaska  bases,  in  order  j; 
to  give  all  pilots  and  other  flying  officers  experience 
in  the  Far  North.  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1947  built  a  hangar  at  Elgin  Field,  Florida,  in  ■ 
which  the  temperature  could  be  maintained  at  70° 
below  zero  for  the  Arctic  test  of  men,  aircraft,  and  | 
equipment.  The  Army  Ground  Forces  tried  their  | 
Arctic  aptitudes  in  January  1947,  in  Task  Force  [ 
Frigid,  whose  tests  began  in  temperature  67°  be-  ■ 
low  zero.  Concurrently  Task  Force  Williwaw  was  ; 
making  ground  equipment  tests  in  the  Arctic  sup¬ 
port  region  in  the  damp,  foggy  weather  at  Adak 
in  the  Aleutians.  In  weather  approximating  sub- 
Arctic  conditions  in  terms  of  low  temperature  and 
snowy  terrain,  air-borne  troops  tested  their  cold-  p 
weather  combat  aptitudes  in  the  early  winter  of 
1948  in  Operation  Snowdrop  near  Pine  Camp,  1 
New  York. 

35.  Hanson  Baldwin,  The  Price  of  Power  (New  York,  Harpers, 
1948),  pp.  i56-5'8. 
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That  series  of  tests  has  disclosed  shortcomings 
in  the  American  capability  to  wage  serious  war 
against  a  vigorous  foe  in  the  Far  North.  Clothing 
is  inadequate.  Men  need  shelter  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  when  they  are  engaged  in  military  exercises  in 
intense  cold,  but  the  shelter  is  not  always  available 
and  the  demands  of  warfare  limit  the  use  to  which 
shelter  could  be  put  if  it  were  available.^*^  The 
problems  affecting  materiel  are  greater  than  those 
for  personnel.  Small  arms  and  guns  behave  erratic¬ 
ally.  The  experience  of  Task  Force  Frigid  caused 
its  commanding  officer,  Colonel  Paul  V.  Kane,  to 
conclude  that  tank  warfare  is  impossible  in  Alaska 
in  winter.^’  The  investigation  of  Davis  Strait  made 
from  the  U.S.S.  Midway  produced  the  conclusion 
that  modifications  in  the  construction  of  carriers 
might  be  advisable  if  regular  visits  to  the  sub-Arctic 
are  to  be  paid.  In  cold  areas  the  ship  could  use  more 
living  space  for  its  men.  The  warm-up  of  planes 
on  the  Midway  at  times  took  too  long  for  safety. 
Although  the  Midway  officers  discovered  that  they 
could  prevent  the  freezing  of  their  lubricating  oil 
by  mixing  small  amounts  of  gasoline  with  it,  the 
land  exercises  in  Alaska  have  been  harrassed  by  the 
freezing  of  lubricants,  battery  water  and  tires,  as 
well  as  of  electric  wires  that  subjects  them  to 
breaking. 

In  spite  of  these  discouragements  the  military  es¬ 
tablishment  has  not  lost  its  determination  to  over¬ 
come  the  problems  raised  by  the  Arctic.  Perhaps 
use  of  weapons  less  mechanically  complicated  than 
those  which  the  American  services  rely  on  would 
f  facilitate  Far  Northern  operations.  After  studying 
i  the  lessons  implicit  in  the  experience  of  Task  Force 
I  Frigid,  General  Devers,  commanding  general  of 
I  Army  Ground  Forces,  and  Major  General  E.  R. 

j  Quesada,  commanding  general  of  the  tactical  air 

I  command,  announced  in  May  1947  that  they  had 
f  apeed  on  plans  for  joint  ground-air  Arctic  exer- 
f  cises  in  Alaska,  which  subsequently  were  held  be¬ 
tween  November  1947  and  March  1948.  “We  must 
[  develop  air  transportable  ground  forces  units  of 
company  size,  and  fly  them  to  Alaska  for  small 
'  unit  training,”  General  Devers  said.^® 

To  improve  the  adaptation  of  man  to  life  in  the 
intense  cold  calls  for  ecological  study.  The  Air 
Force  and  Navy  accordingly  have  encouraged  sci- 
t  entific  experimentation  by  physiologists  in  the  Arc- 
f  tic  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  As  a  reaction 
j  test,  for  example,  the  Air  Force  in  February  1948 

j  36.  For  information  on  one  development  in  Arctic  shelter  sec 
■j  War  Department  Press  Release,  “Army  Engineers  Plan  Arctic 
Troop  Shelter,”  June  29,  1947. 

37.  Frederick  Graham,  .Vert'  Yorl(^  Times,  February  2,  1947. 

38.  War  Department  Press  Release,  May  4,  1947. 


transported  by  air  from  Florida  to  Alaska  32 
soldiers  who  had  been  living  for  several  months 
under  semitropical  conditions,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  readiness  of  men  to  adapt  themselves 
psychologically  to  cold  weather  when  they  are 
accustomed  to  a  warm  climate.  A  more  profound 
inquiry  began  under  the  direction  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research,  U.S.  Navy  Department,  last 
August  at  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  scientific  task  force  directed  to  study 
the  metabolism  of  Arctic  animals.  Dr.  Lawrence 
Irving,  of  Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  heads 
the  task  force,  whose  investigations  of  Arctic  fox, 
Arctic  weasel,  ground  squirrel,  snow  buntings, 
glaucous  gulls,  ptarmigan,  seals,  dall  sheep,  caribou, 
salt  water  sculpins,  and  minnows  can  throw  light 
on  the  problem  confronting  man  in  accommodat¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  Far  Northern  environment,  al¬ 
though  the  scientific  purpose  is  pure  rather  than 
practical.^®®  “Men  with  experience  have  found  it 
possible  .  .  .  actually  to  enjoy  and  prefer  life  in  the 
Arctic  to  life  elsewhere,”  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  polar 
explorer  wrote  in  1947.^’  “There  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  a  formidable  number  of  scientific  research 
problems,'*®  which  must  be  accomplished  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  laboratory,  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  inexperienced  men  in  reason¬ 
able  comfort  in  the  Arctic  and  provide  them  with 
adequate  protection  to  insure  their  efficient  per¬ 
formance  of  duties.” 

While  ecological  discoveries  may  facilitate  the 
adaptation  to  the  North  of  soldiers  habituated  to 
going  where  orders  by  a  superior  send  them,  they 
cannot  in  themselves  stimulate  the  migration  of 
civilians  free  to  live  where  they  will.  The  present 
civilian  population  of  Alaska  is  about  90,000,  most 
of  whom  live  below  the  sub-Arctic  zone;  of  the 
Northwest  Territories^*  of  Canada,  12,028;  and  of 
Greenland,  18,000  (16,222  of  them  Eskimos).  Den¬ 
mark,  from  anthropological  considerations,  has  lim¬ 
ited  European  migration  to  Greenland  in  order 
to  guard  Eskimo  culture  from  Caucasian  influ¬ 
ences.  Economic  opportunity  in  the  Far  North 

38a.  The  Navy  Department,  In  conjunction  with  the  Arctic 
Institute  of  North  America,  has  contracted  also  with  Dr.  R.  H. 
Hamilton,  University  of  Michigan,  to  determine  the  causes 
which  limit  the  northern  spread  of  amphibians,  particularly 
tree  frogs. 

39.  Introduction  to  Shelesnyak,  Across  the  Top  of  the  World, 
cited,  p.  3. 

40.  See  Bulletin  No.  1  of  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America. 
A  Program  of  Desirable  Scientific  Investigations  in  Arctic  North 
America  (Montreal),  March  1946;  and  M.  C.  Shelesnyak,  “Some 
Problems  of  Human  Ecology  in  Polar  Regions,”  Science,  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1947,  pp.  405-409. 

41.  The  region  above  60°  north  latitude  from  the  Eastern 
border  of  Yukon  Territory  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  above  the  Bay 
to  Davis  Strait. 
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is  increasing/^  Canadians,  for  example,  mine 
uranium  at  Great  Bear  Lake/^‘  The  geological 
tests  which  the  Office  of  Naval  Petroleum  Re¬ 
serves  is  making  near  Point  Barrow  along  the 
shore  of  the  Arctic  Sea  could  increase  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  Alaska  for  settlers.  The  Barrow  petroleum 
•region  comprises  75,000  square  miles,  about  the 
size  of  Uruguay.  The  naval  reserve  covers  35,000 
square  miles,  and  the  Interior  Department  controls 
the  rest.  Moreover,  communications  to  Alaska  are 
slightly  better  than  they  were  before  World  War  11. 
Trucks,  buses,  and  private  cars  regularly  use 
the  Alaska  Highway  from  Edmonton  to  Fairbanks. 
The  Northwest  Airlines  and  the  Air  Transport 
Command  operate  planes  to  Alaska  from  the 
United  States  over  the  wartime  Northwest  Staging 
Route,  and  Pan-American  Airways  operates  a 
scheduled  commercial  plane  service  between  Seattle 
and  Fairbanks  by  way  of  Juneau.  But  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  resources  has  not  proceeded  rapidly  enough 
to  stimulate  pioneering  on  a  large  scale. 

The  United  States  cannot  affect  the  population 
policies  of  Canada  and  Denmark,  but  American 
Federal  officials  have  been  giving  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  populating  the  territory  of 
Alaska.  “I  believe  that  admission  of  Alaska  to  the 
union  as  a  state  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  to 
the  security  of  every  one  of  us  in  the  States,”  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  Krug  has  said.  “Alaska’s  na¬ 
tional  defense  position  today  is  plain  to  all.  We 
must  develop  its  industry,  agriculture,  service 
trades,  and  professions  to  back  up  the  defense 
plans  of  the  army  and  navy.  This  will  require  a  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  population.”**^  Krug  has  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  elevation  of  Alaska  to  the  position 
of  49th  state  would  help  bring  about  the  increase, 
and  President  Truman  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  on  January  7, 1948  recom¬ 
mended  the  granting  of  statehood.  Despite  im¬ 
provements  in  communications,  facilities  for  sup¬ 
plying  Alaska  with  the  materials  needed  to  main¬ 
tain  an  active,  large  military  establishment  are  still 
inadequate.  Goods  for  all  needs,  even  foodstuffs, 
must  be  imported.  Maritime  shipping  service  to  the 
territory  is  irregular  and  costly.  Internal  ground 
transportation  facilities — three  major  highways  and 
one  railroad — cannot  satisfy  military  requirements. 

42.  Canada  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  The  North- 
uest  Territories,  Administration,  Resources,  Development 
(Ottawa,  Bureau  of  Northwest  Territories  and  Yukon  Affairs, 
1947),  introtluction;  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Krug,  Statehood 
for  Alaska,  Hearings,  cited,  pp.  9,  24,  25,  26,  30;  Bernt  Balchen, 
Norway  Digest,  January  31,  1947,  cited. 

42a.  For  a  hopeful  view  of  Canada’s  Arctic  possibilities,  sec 
FIo\d  Trevor,  Frontier  of  Destiny,  the  Canadian  Arctic 
(Toronto,  Can.tdian  Association  for  .Adult  Education,  1946). 

43.  Statehood  for  Alaska,  Hearings,  cited,  p.  7. 


At  the  same  time  the  limited  nature  of  communica¬ 
tions  impedes  colonization. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  NORTH 

The  scarcity  of  human  beings  in  the  North 
American  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  disturbs  persons 
who  see  Northern  problems  in  terms  of  Russian- 
American  rivalry.  Stefansson  in  an  interview  on 
March  ii,  1948^^  said:  “There  are  as  many  Soviet 
cities  of  30,000  and  40,000  in  the  Far  North  as  we 
have  villages  of  300  and  400.”  Now  that  Russians 
are  “beginning  to  visualize  an  attack  from  North 
America,”  he  said,  “they  have  an  added  tendency 
to  move  their  colonization  north,  this  time  on  the 
basis  of  being  ready  to  counterattack  in  an  air  war.” 
The  U.S.S.R.  reportedly  is  encouraging  veterans  f 
of  World  War  II  to  settle  in  the  North,  but  the  ! 
Soviet  interest  in  populating  areas  above  the  Arctic 
Circle,  especially  in  Siberia,  long  antedates  con¬ 
temporary  rivalries.  “For  years,”  according  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ernest  Gruening  of  Alaska,  Russia  has  been 
“extremely  active”  in  the  piomotion  of  agriculture 
on  the  Chukotski  Peninsula  across  Bering  Strait 
from  Nome.  “We  do  not  know  too  much  of  just 
what  they  have  done,”  Gruening  said,**’  except  that 
they  have  agricultural  experiment  stations  every 
hundred  miles  or  so,  and  that  they  are  pushing  the 
limits  of  agriculture  further  and  further  north,  de¬ 
veloping  new  strains  of  grain,  and  new  crops,  and  1 
devising  new  methods  of  cultivation,  and  they  are 
tying  in  that  agriculture  with  natural  resources, 
with  the  mines  and  the  forests,  and  they  are  build¬ 
ing  new  cities.  In  Alaska  we  are  doing  nothing  of 
the  kind.” 

The  navigation  problem  of  traversing  the  Arctic 
Sea  from  the  Kara  Sea  to  Bering  Strait  first  at¬ 
tracted  Russian  attention  northward.  The  Soviet  i 
government  in  1919  established  the  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  the  North.  Out  of  the  commission 
grew  the  Arctic  Institute,  which  “laid  the  basis  for 
a  planned,  methodical  study  of  the  North  Polar 
seas  and  the  Arctic  regions.”"**^  In  1933  Otto  Yul- 
yevich  Schmidt,  the  prominent  Russian  scientist,  ■ 
made  the  first  voyage  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  I 
Pacific  Ocean  in  the  course  of  one  navigation  sea¬ 
son,  “without  stopping  over  for  the  winter.”"*^  Dur¬ 
ing  the  following  two  years  the  Soviet  Union  es¬ 
tablished  within  its  governmental  structure  the  ; 
Central  Administration  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route, 

44.  To  United  Press  in  Washington  Times-Herald,  March  ii,  ' 

1948.  1 

45.  Statehood  for  Alaska,  Hearings,  cited,  p.  401. 

46.  Semion  Joffe,  The  Northern  Sea  Route  as  a  Transport 
Problem  (Moscow,  The  U.S.S.R.  Council,  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  1936),  p.  6. 

47.  Ibid.,  p.  7. 
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with  Dr.  Schmidt  as  first  chief.  The  navigation 
interest  remains  lively.  The  first  postwar  Five-Year 
plan,  announced  in  March  1946,  “aims  at  convert¬ 
ing  the  Northern  Sea  Route  into  a  normally  oper¬ 
ating  waterway,”  according  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Infor¬ 
mation  Bulletin  of  June  18,  1947. 

The  Bulletin  also  reported  that  in  Leningrad  the 
Higher  Arctic  Maritime  School  and  the  Leningrad 
Arctic  School  are  training  engineer-hydrographers, 
oceanographers,  navigators,  radio  operators,  hydro- 
I  meteorologists,  and  electrical  and  ship  mechanics 
I  for  work  in  the  Far  North.  Arctic  studies  seem  to 
be  popular  in  Russia.  In  1946,  1,176  applications 
arrived  for  the  22  vacancies  in  the  school  for  tech¬ 
nical  workers.  “Future  Arctic  specialists,”  the  Bul¬ 
letin  says,  “are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
State:  they  get  a  stipend,  free  food  and  clothing  and 
books.  The  Higher  Arctic  School  has  a  correspon¬ 
dence  course  for  engineers  specializing  in  hydro¬ 
graphy,  meteorology  and  oceanography.  .  .  .  Pros¬ 
pecting  the  Arctic  for  minerals,  establishing  lines 
of  communication  and  a  reliable  weather  service, 
introducing  agriculture  in  the  north  and  finding 
the  reasons  for  changes  in  the  climatic  conditions — 
such  are  the  more  important  tasks  facing  the  Soviet 
.\rctic  stations  and  expeditions.”  This  intensive 
cultivation  of  interest  in  the  Far  North  gives  Rus¬ 
sia  an  advantage  in  Arctic  rivalry  which  the  United 
States  lacks,  although  the  establishment  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Institute  of  North  America  in  Montreal  in 
1945  suggests  that  North  American  interest  is  rising. 

ARCTIC  UNCERTAINTIES 
Until  the  emphasis  which  the  military  have 
placed  on  the  Arctic  is  subjected  to  careful  analysis, 
.\mericans  will  not  be  certain  whether  the  diplo¬ 
matic  rebuffs  they  have  suffered,  the  discourage¬ 
ments  that  have  attended  the  Northern  task  force 
exercises,  and  the  underpopulation  of  the  North 
.\merican  Arctic  are  really  a  source  of  weakness 
for  the  country.  Whatever  study  is  pursued  might 
also  inquire  into  the  striking  power  of  modern 
I  weapons.  Will  the  long-range  bombing  plane  and 
I  the  modern  guided  missile  soon  be  able  to  blast 
i  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  a  transpolar  flight 
I  from  Europe?  General  George  C.  Kenny,  com- 
[  manding  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces’  Strategic 
[  .\ir  Command,  predicted  on  January  26,  1947  that 
£  pilotless  atom  bomb-bearing  planes  crossing  the 
I  North  Polar  Basin  could  kill  25,000,000  men, 
f  women  and  children  in  North  America  within  24 
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hours.^®  But  so  far  as  it  is  publicly  known  the 
United  States  has  not  been  able  to  send  guided 
missiles  (V-bombs)  far  enough  to  span  the  Arctic,"*^ 
and  intense  cold  creates  new  problems  for  the 
launching  of  such  weapons  that  have  not  yet  been 
solved,  so  far  as  the  public  knows.  Russia’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  experiment  with  guided  missiles  has  not 
been  greater  than  ours.  The  flight  without  a  halt 
in  October  1947  of  the  B-29  bomber  Pacusan 
Dreamboat  along  the  Arctic  periphery  from 
Hawaii  to  Cairo,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  has 
encouraged  the  belief  that  planes  can  regularly 
proceed  on  intercontinental  bombing  missions.  But 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  a  plane  loaded  with 
bombs  and  carrying  adequate  supplies  of  gasoline 
could  regularly  attack  the  United  States  across  the 
Pole  and  return  to  its  base,  although  in  March 
1948  B-29S  reportedly  carrying  normal  combat  fuel 
loads  and  simulated  bomb  loads  of  10,000  pounds 
each  flew  nonstop  4,600  miles  from  Hawaii  to 
Florida.^®  Even  though  planes  have  transpolar 
range,  the  problem  of  supplying  their  bases  remains 
formidable.  If  combat  planes  are  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  regularly,  without  protracted  interruptions 
due  to  supply  difficulties,  combat  missions  from 
Northern  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  against  the 
United  States,  then  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
Kansas  is  5,400  miles  from  Moscow  (by  way  of  an 
air  line  via  Scandinavia,  Greenland,  Baffin  Land, 
and  prairie  Canada);  5,700  miles  from  Sverdlovsk; 
5,900  miles  from  Irkutsk — while  each  of  these  cities 
is  many  less  miles  away  from  the  key  Alaskan 
points,  Fairbanks  and  Point  Barrow. 

If  the  Arctic  has  been  overemphasized  as  the  first 
outpost  of  defense  of  the  continent,  this  should  be¬ 
come  known  so  that  the  country  can  focus  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  areas  of  greater  importance  from  the  stra¬ 
tegic  point  of  view.  If,  however,  the  military  theory 
and  assumptions  about  the  Arctic  are  correct,  the 
United  States  should  take  steps  at  once  to  strength¬ 
en  itself  in  an  area  where  it  is  dangerously  weak. 

48.  New  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  January  27,  1947.  Hume 
Wrong,  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  has  criti¬ 
cised  the  “over-dramatic"  presentation  of  news  from  the  Arctic 
and  the  emphasis  on  military  activities  in  the  Arctic.  New  Yor{ 
Times,  May  8,  1948. 

49.  But  Dr.  L.  A.  Delasso,  chief  of  the  Ballistics  Measuring 
Laboratories  of  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  U.S.  Army,  reports 
that  the  United  States  could  construct  a  guided  missile  capable 
of  reaching  any  spot  on  earth  if  sufficient  resources  were  concen¬ 
trated  on  carrying  out  the  project.  .Ansel  E.  Talbert,  New  York^ 
Herald  Tribune,  April  21,  1948. 

<50.  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  April  8,  1948. 
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Arctic  Strategic  Islands 

By  Blair  Bolles  and  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood 


Russia  has  superior  advantages  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States,  from  the  territorial  point 
of  view,  in  today’s  competitive  race  for  supremacy 
in  the  Arctic.*  Most  of  the  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea 
belong  to  Russia.  It  claims  Severnaya  Zemlya, 
Fridtjof  Nansen  Land  (formerly  Franz  Josef 
Land),  Novaya  Zemlya,  the  New  Siberian  Islands, 
the  small  Medvezhn  Islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Omolon  River,  and  Wrangel  Island.  Severnaya 
Zemlya  is  i,ioo  miles  from  the  northernmost  point 
of  the  Canadian  archipelago,  which  extends  to 

I.  See  T.  A.  Taracouzio,  Soviets  in  the  Arctic  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1938). 


83°  north  latitude.  To  Norway  belong  Spitsbergen 
and  Jan  Mayen,  a  small  fog-bound  island,  useful 
for  aerial  operations,  between  Greenland  and  Nor¬ 
way,  just  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  Denmark’s 
Greenland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  is  three 
quarters  covered  with  an  ice  cap,  and  portions  of 
Labrador  and  of  Ellesmere  and  Baffin  Islands  in 
the  Canadian  archipelago  are  covered  with  glaciers 
and  ripped  with  forbidding  fjords.  However,  some 
portion  of  every  island — as  well  as  the  floes  in  the 
sea  itself  —  is  inviting  to  the  meteorologist  who 
wants  an  observation  site,  and  many  islands  can  be 
developed  into  air  bases. 


